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TO  THE  WANDERER. 


It  pixibubly  will  not  be  doubted, 
that  the  ghosts  which  appear  in 
many  of  the  plays  of  Sliakespeare, 
are  essential,  both  as  regards  for¬ 
warding  the  several  fables  and  in¬ 
culcating  special  truths,  and  as  re¬ 
spects  the  particular  interest  of  the 
scene.  The  appearance  of  Ham^ 
let's  father^  “  come  from  the  throve'* 
to  “  unfold  a  talef  whicii  fixes  tlie 
wavering  thoughts  of  the  young 
prince,  and  induces  him  to  adopt  a 
new  course  of  conduct,  is  in  tnith 
the  main  hinge  on  with  the  play  of 
Hamlet  turns.  And  the  apparition 
of  Julius  Casnr  which  appears  to 
Brutus^  is  not  without  its  purpose. 
He  says  to  him, 

lie  thall  meet  him  at  Philippi. 

He  keeps  his  word,  he  does  meet 
him  there  ;  he  meets  Brutus  from 
whom  of  all  men  he  should  least 
have  expected  such  treachei*y  as  he 


Sir, 

No  argument  seems  so  suddenly 
to  check  the  admirers  of  Shakes¬ 
peare  in  the  flights  of  their  pane¬ 
gyrics,  than  that  deriveddVom  his 
violations  of  probability  in  intro¬ 
ducing  imaginary  beings  ;  ghosts, 
witches,  aSrid  spirits  and  monsters 
into  his  dramas.  That  he  can  be 
absolutely  defended  for  these  de¬ 
viations  from  strict  reason  and  fact, 
it  is  difficult  to  determine ;  but  at 
all  events  it  is  evident,  admitting 
his  conduct  in  this  respect  to  be 
faulty,  that  there  are  reasons  which  \  evinced.  He  meets  him  in  the 
whl  serve  to  extenuate  the  evil,  and  !  disheartens  him  and  finally 

show  that  his  friends  even  on  this  ;  triumphs  over  him.  Here  Shakes- 
account,  have  no  cause  to  doubt  his  |  P^are  forcibly  exemplifies  the  dor- 
superior  excellence.  The  supreme  i  trine  of  ez^en  handed  justice^  on  this 
ascendency  of  his  abilities  over-  !  shoal  of  time  ;  and  he  w’^ho 

comes  his  defects,  and  he  lulls  our  |  assassinated,  becomes  himself 
sefises,  though  our  judgment  may  the  destroyer  of  the  assassins, 
he  alarmed.  But  it  has  been  asserted,  that 

In  examining  his  faults,  our  con-  whatever  success  the  author  may 
siderations  are  naturally  divided  into  have  had,  in  the  use  he  has  made  of 
two  heads.  In  respect  to  his  in-  spectres,  yet  that  they  could  be  ex- 
trbduction  of  ghosts  or  disembodied  eluded  from  appearing  in  the  plays 
spirits  ;  and  in  respect  to  the  in-  j  where  they  are  introduced,  without 
strumentality  of  witches  and  other  j  prejudice  to  the  effect  of  them, 
supernatural  agents,  in  the  plots  of  |  That  is,  if  the  auditor  were  to  be- 
his  dramas.  (ieve  the  performer  saw  the  ghost ; 
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being  a  mere  phantom  of  his  brain, 
then  the  interest  of  the  scene  would 
be  equally  as  well  preserved  as 
though  it  actually  made  its  appear¬ 
ance  upon  the  stage.  In  Drury- 
lane  theatre  it  is  said,  the  ghost  of 
Bttnquo  does  not  appear  to  the  au¬ 
dience  ;  but  is  left  intircly  to  the 
imagination. 

That  Shakespeare  intended  the 
substantial  ghost  there  cannot  be  a 
doubt :  but  whether  or  not  his  in¬ 
tention  should  be  altered,  and  the 
spectre  exist  only  in  the  minds  of 
the  audience,  are  questions  not  so 
easily  settled. 

It  is  thought  an  absurdity  by 
some,  that  the  spirit  of  Banquo 
should  enter  a  room  filled  with  com¬ 
pany  in  form  and  substance  as  he 
lived,  and  yet  be  visible  to  only  one 
person  in  it.  And,  besides,  entering 
in  this  habit  and  under  this  form, 
those  'who  have  not  read  the  play 
may  naturally  suppose  he  was  not 
in  feet  killed  ;  or  being  left  fbr  dead 
ho  had  recovered  from  his  wounds 
in  a  miraculous  manner. 

These  objections  however,  are 
founded  .upon  the  supposition  that 
the  auditor  conceives  the  exhibitions 
of  the  stage  to  be  real  events : 
which  never  is  the  case.  lie 
knows  very  well  he  beholds  a  stage, 
and  observes  his  old  acquaintance 
performing  upon  it.  It  is  always 
necessary  in  such  cases,  to  stretch 
the  belief  beyond  the  bounds  of 
probability  ;  how  else  .could  we  con¬ 
sider,  the  aside  speeches,  to  be  un¬ 
heard  by  either  of  the  persons  on 
the  stage  ;  how  else  could  we  im¬ 
agine  a  canvas  wood,  to  be  real 
trees,  or  a  piece  of  silk  scratched 
upon  to  be  true  rain.  By  the  same 
extention  of  belief,  we  may  easily 
suppose  the  company  cannot  see 
the  ghost  of  Banquo  ;  but  that  it  is 
visible  only  to  Macbeth,  The  ob¬ 
jection  implied  by  the  difficulty 
those  of  the  auditors,  who  may  not 


have  read  the  play,  would  experi¬ 
ence  in  being  unable  to  know 
whether  the  representation  were  of 
a  ghost  or  real  man^  vanishes  on  the 
same  principle,  besides  an  addition¬ 
al  answer  to  thi^  argument  is,  that 
it  is  easy  to  give  the  ghost  a  look 
different  from  its  former  self,  by  a 
little  care  and  attention.  The 
author  is  not  responsible  for  defect 
of  execution  in  the  actor. 

Those  who  favor  the  real  appear¬ 
ance  of  these  personages,  contend 
it  is  impossible  for  an  actor  to  indi¬ 
cate  to  tlie  audience  that  he  secs, 
and  is  in  the  presence  of,  a  ghost  by 
tlie  mere  expressions  of  counte¬ 
nance  ;  in  truth  the  audience  would 
be  at  a  loss  to  comprehend  his  con¬ 
tortions.  Or  supposing  them  to 
understand  the  cause  of  his  appre¬ 
hensions,  each  person  would  form 
his  own  notions  of  the  thing,  which 
would  necessarily  differ  from  each 
other  ;  consequently  the  effect 
could  not  be  so  equal  and  universal, 
as  when  tlicre  w  as  an  apparent  ob¬ 
ject  of  dread  which  each  person 
viewed  with  similar  abhorrence.  It 
seems  necessary  then,  that  an  obvi¬ 
ous  form,  should  be  represented  in 
order  to  communicate  to  the  audi¬ 
tors  the  business  of  the  scene.— 
Should  you  therefore  prevent  the 
ghost  of  Banquo  from  appearing, 
you  should  on  the  same  principles 
debar  the  admission  of  all  other 
ghosts  of  Shakespeare  ;  which  in 
several  of  his  plays  would  com¬ 
pletely  destroy  their  interest. 

However  .our  great  poet  may  be 
condemned  for  his  introducing 
ghosts  into  his  plays,  his  abilities  in 
the  conduct  of  them  shine  vyith  con¬ 
spicuous  lustre.  The  love  of  the 
marvellous,  was  the  prevailing  pas¬ 
sion  in  England  after  the  crusades, 
the  rules  of  the  ancients  wei  e  known 
to  few  ;  Shakespeare  therefore  had 
on  one  hand  every  thing  to  induce 
him  to  inu^>duce  the  ghosts,  and  on 
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the  other  had  nothing  to  restrain 
him.  This  writer  more  than  per¬ 
haps  any  other,  knew  the  secret 
springs  of  human  action,  he  knew 
when  to  touch  them  and  unfold  the 
Ccihinet  of  mind.  Hence,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  carpings  of  criticism, 
his  plays  in  which  ghosts  are  intro¬ 
duced,  are  in  truth  those  which 
please  best  at  the  present  day. 

It  is  always  more  pleasing  to  as- 
ceitain  the  native  force  of  the  mind 
of  an  author,  than  to  determine  with 
accuracy  in  what  grade  to  rank  his 
performances.  Hence,  as  Doct. 
Johnson  expresses  it,  “  there  is  al¬ 
ways  a  silent  reference  of  liuman 
works  to  human  abilities  and  peo¬ 
ple  generally  consider  a  man’s 
means  and  opportunitii  s  before  they 
make  final  decision  on  his  powers. 
Shakespeare  viewed  in  this  light  is 
one  of  the  most  stuixmdous  stme- 
luresof  human  intellect,  which  ever 
gratified  the  sight  of  mortals.  How¬ 
ever,  therefore  his  foibles  may  be 
considered  to  depart  from  probabil¬ 
ity,  we  are  so  enamoured  of  their 
effects  that  we  are  loth  to  condemn 
him,  and  wish  w  e  had  never  doubted 
.  his  correctness.  veritas. 

^  P.S.  I  shall  conclude  this  subject 
I?  in  another  letter.  > 

' 

For  the  EnieraUI. 

%  REVIEW. 

Home.  A  Poem. 

O  quid  solutie  estbeatiua  cur  is  ! 

Cum  mens  onus  reponity  ac  peregrino 
Lahore  fessi  venimus  larem  ad  nostt  um, 
Desideratoque  acquiescimus  lecto. 

CATL’LL. 

■  Boston,  published  by  S.  H.  Parker, No. 
6,  soutii  side  court  street,  1806.  £. 
Lincoln,  printer. 
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To  prescribe  laws  for  fancy  ] 
jlike  an  attempt  t6  fetter  and  bin 
■down  air ;  more  visionary  than  tb 
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project  of  ./Eolus,’  who  would  have 
confined  the  winds,  W e  see  poetry, 
like  love, 

. **  at  sight  of  cv’ry  tie 

Claphis  light  wings  and  in  a  moment  fly.” 

It  is  still  necessary  for  human  re¬ 
finement,  that  rules  should  be  en¬ 
forced  against  both.  Passion  is  thus 
purified  and  taste  improved. 

'i'he  production  before  us  is  not 
without  merit,  but  its  merit  would 
certainly  not  have  been  lessened, 
had  the  author  paid  more  deference 
to  the  requisitions  of  Prosody,,  less 
frequently  violated  the  precepts  of 
Syntax,  and  been  a  more  submissive 
subject  to  the  law’s  of  English  Hexa¬ 
meter.  Prosody  is  outraged  twice  in 
two  lines,  p.  1 3. 

**  His  hroTon  cliffs  towering  to  the  sunny 
sky ; 

“Where,  glens  and  trembling 

at  the  sound,” 

p.  45. 

“  He  secs  the  green  to  the  west  de¬ 

scend, — ” 

p.  54. 

!  “  I  see  your  rVarToave*  hastening  to  the 
j  main.” 

p.  61.  . not  a  tree, 

“  Waves  in  thy  but  is  de.ar 

to  me.” 

j 

These  instances  and  others,  tiKit 
might  be  mentioned,  break  all  rules, 
that  have  for  their  object  to  create 
and  preserve  an  unbroken  harmony^ 
of  English  verse.  Such  infractions 
are  pardonable  only,  when  essential 
to  the  echo  of  sound  to  sense.  The’ 
word  real  has  a  greater  quantity  al¬ 
lowed  it  in  these  numbers,  than  we 
think  verse  will  admit.  It  is  uni¬ 
formly  used  as  a  disyllable  and  has 
two  full  feet  allowed  it  to  make  out 
the  legal  measure  of  every  line,  in 
which  it  happens  to  be  placed.  We 
are  aware,  that  Walker  supports  this 
division.  We  are  ready  to  rally 
round  the  banner  this  writer  has  un¬ 
furled,  as  the  only  true  standard.^ — 
But  we  §ay  this  gcJienvlly*  We  do 
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not  believe,  nor  will  any  man  pre¬ 
tend,  that  he  is  correct  and  infailible 
in  every,  the  most  minute  particle. 
We  have  ever  been  of  opinion,  that 
real  was  as  fairly  a  monosyllable  as 
rear,  and  the  most  accurate  elocutor 
in  the  country  will  not  be  able  to 
read  the  numbers  in  which  the  w'ord 
“  rear*  is  thus  diWded,  and  not  feel 
something  wanting  to  complete  the 
iulness  of  sound.  The  lines  of 
“  Home**  are,  some  of  them,  prosaic, 
and  the  so  frequent  recurrence  of 
the  needless  .ilexandnne**  is  abso¬ 
lutely  intolerable.  The  nvounded 
fiuake  drags  its  sloxv  length  along**  at 
every  twentieth  line  upon  an  average 
throughout  the  poem.  The  use  of 
this  line  is  justified  only  by  w  hat 
justifies  many  other  exceptions  to 
rules  of  verse,  necessity  to  the 
echo  of  sound  to  sense,  and  by  the 
peculiarly  emphatical  nature  of  the 
idea  intended  to  be  conveyed.  The 
latter  reason  comes  in  aid  of  the  last 
line  in  this  poem,  which.rs  the  only 
authorised  Alexandrine  in  the  w  hole 
production. 

An  error  in  grammar  appears  to 
l:ave  escaped  the  poet  in  the  33d 
]^age,  which  is  noticed,  because 
common.  It  is  using  the  affirmative 
for  the  negative  conjunction.  The 
line  runs  thus ; 

“  Relentless  watch,  that  knows  not  rest 
or  sleep.” 

This  should  have  been  nor  ;  not 
is  here  used  for  neither.  Analogy 
might  have  taught  tlie  bard,  that 
Goldsmith  or  Pope  would  have  w  rit- 
ten  it  thus, 

Relentless  watch,  that  knows  nor  rest 
‘  '  nor  sleep. 

In  the  1 1 3th  page  occurs  an  ob¬ 
jectionable  phraV*.  ,  Flame  is  per¬ 
sonified. 

“  Feeble  at  first:  But  rising  in  his  might. 

More  vast  his  limbs,  his  fona  more 
brigliU”  , 


We  know  no  poetic  license,  that 
will  make  the  participle  an  adverb. 
Common  use  probably  betrayed  into 
this  error. 

Prosody  and  Syntax  are  portions 
of  universal  grammar.  Violations 
of  these  would  in  any  language  be 
faults.  But  there  is  an  object  for 
criticism,  as  to  many  English  pro¬ 
ductions  in  vei  se,  from  which  those 
of  some  languages  are  proudly  ex¬ 
empt.  “  The  polished  Greek  knew 
nothing  of  it.  The  noble  Roman 
was  above  it.^  Rhyme  is  at  best  re¬ 
straint.  It  makes  fetters  for  verse. 
The  bard,  that  will  w'ear  chains, 
should  clank  them  in  music.  To 
do  this,  he  should  regard  the  pre¬ 
cepts  of  those  w'ho  have  long  at¬ 
tentively  listened  ;  who  liear  him 
attempt  “  to  groan  with  grace  and 
writhe  in  melody.**  These  have 
said  their  vernacular  tongue  would 
admit  but  two  sorts  of  rhyme.  First 
the  rhyme,  which  is  produced  from 
a  correspondence  in  the  last  sounds 
of  verses,  when  accurately  pronounc¬ 
ed.  This  is  in  fact  the  only  perfect 
rhyme  in  the  language.  The  other 
is  that  produced  from  a  corres|)ond- 
ence  in  the  orthography  of  the  last 
words  of  verses,  even  though  their 
sounds  should  be  different^  and  is 
in  truth  rhyme  only  to  the  eye.  This 
last  is  rather  an  indulgence  than  a 
r-ight.  Within  one  or  other  of  these 
descriptions  must  a  couplet  come, 
in  order  to  be  a  legitimate  rhyme. 
In  the  poem  before  us  there  arc 
countless  examples  of  couplets,  that 
come  within  neither.  “.Bloom, 
Home  ;  break,  cheek  ;  voice,  joys ; 
given,  heaven  ;  pours,  flowers  ;  re¬ 
treat,  regret  ;  mirth,  hearth ;  re¬ 
ceives,  gives ;  lie,  joy ;  driven,  heav¬ 
en  ;  l>orne,  morn  ;  strews,  repose  ; 
are  among  the  terminations  of  verses 
this  production  affords,  without  the 
correspondence  either  of  soiuid  or 
orthography. 
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In  passing  oter  these  pages  one  j 
instance  of  unwarrantable  digression 
met  observation.  It  is  in  the  27th 
page.  The  poet  had  bech  singing 
the  joys  of  the  cottager— “  Tlie 
endearing  ties  of  husband,  father, 
child.**  He  then  pusses  to  joys  of 
higher  zest. 

Where  genius,  science,  taste,  their 
gifts  bestow. 

Bliss  higher, joys  more  ii>tellectiul,flow. 
\Vith  these,  ’twerc  madness  but  to 
breathe  a  sigh 

For  avght  betide  that  chance  or  fate  deny. 
Shall  Wealth,  who  scorpions  views 
amid  his  store  ;  [more  ; 

Shall  Pleasure,  at  her  banquet  craving 
Shall  Power,  who  grasps  the  land  and 
strides  the  wave,  [  slave  ; 

Yet  trembles,  as  he  eyes  his  trembling 

After  the  four  prelimininary  lines 
the  reader  is  fairly  led  to  ex\)ect 
the  result  will  be,  that  “  Wealth,** 

«  Power**  and  “  Pleasure**  can  add 
nothuig  to  the  bliss  of  “  genius,  sci¬ 
ence,  and  taste.**  Poets  are  not 
privileged  to  disap\K)int  expectations 
they  raise.  Yet  in  the  next  couplet 
the  bard  leaves  the  subject  of  the 
paragraph  he  so  unequivocally  an 
nounced  at  the  outset  and  relapses 
into  the  song  of  “  The  endearing  ties 
of  husband,  father** — 

Shall  these  pale  forms  that  vainly  mimic 

joy. 

The  husband f  father  from  his  home  decoy 

The  writer  has  here  gone  beyond 
bounds,  has  passed  the  Ultima 
Thule  of  poetic  digression. 

We  wonder  at  this  poet’s  using 
the  preposition  “  where 

ainid  would  evidently  promote  har 
TOony  of  versification.  Pope  did  not 
thus  make  his  election,  jimongtt 
which  is  fairly  the  counterpart,  is 
now  rarely  or  never  used. 

This  hard  has  yet  to  unlearn  the 
I  art  of  sinkiiig.  To  talk  of  hosts  o 
[Clouds  obscuring  the  sunny  sky  is  ra 
jtherflat ;  but  when  he  goes  on  to  say, 

I** Though  oVr  mid-heaven  the  sound 
hig  tempests  6v, 

X2 


Errdrroxon  the  earth,  and  turn  the  teat  to 
foam** 

he  really  gives  us  Bathos  Kveli  brexv- 
ccl. 

Page  115*  What  is  meant  by 
“  aerial  swell**  w’e  fear  we  shall  ever 
be  utterly  at  a  loss  to  determine. 

**  The  sun,  now  low,  has  bid  the  vales 
farewcl. 

But  pours  a  richer  blaze  o'er  each 
aerial  tviell.** 

[iere  Della  Crusca  fairly  mounts 
a  sun  beam  to  beset  a  cloud.  The 
author’s  Home  is  a  variety  shop. 
What  it  wants  in  Bathos,  it  makes 
up  in  Bombast.  The  beautiful 
episode  on  Falconer,  is  checquered 
as  is  the  rest  of  the  poem,  with 
personifications  of  various  objects. 
The  “  exulting  vessel,**  that  bears 
nm,  is  noticed.  Hope  is  put  upon 
deck.  The  vessel  takes  fire. "  This 
gives  rise  to  two  personifications, 
smoke  and  ftame.  Hope,  smoke 
and  flame  are  theny  all  hands  upon 
deck. 


In  sable  wreaths  sec  smoke  aspire. 
The  gloomy  offspring  of  a  sliining  sire  ! 
O’er  the  blue  arch  of  heaven  he  bends 
his  way, 

And  clatpt  with  tvaarthy  arms  the  bright 
haired  day. 

To  say  that  the  smoke  of  a  single 
vessel  bends  its  w'ay  o*er  the  blue 
arch  of  heaven  and  clasps  bright 
hair’d  day,  is  rant  and  nonsense.  It 
is  elevating  a  mean  object,  to  a 
style  of  dignity,  that  makes  it  ri¬ 
diculous,  like  a  pmnk  of  a  merry 
prince, dressing  a  cobler  in  the  robes 
of  a\ing.  The  personification  of 
the  flame  is  happy. 

Nor  paust.  s,  phrenzied  till  one  mighty 
blaze  [displays. 

His  conquest  to  the  trembling  deep 

The  use  made  of  the  fiction  of 
Pliny  “  Lauri  frulicem  non  icit, 
fortunate  and  fair  :  It  is  even  Iiap- 
pier,  then  Shakespeare’s  striking 
allusion  to  another  popular  fiction, 
....  the  toad,  ugly  and  venomous, 
Bears  yet  a  precIou.«i  jewel  in  its  head 
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It  is  condensed  with  precision  into 
the  compress  of  a  single  couplet. 

**  Does  love,  does  courage  ward  the 
sliaft  of  sliame, 

jL  guards  the  laurel  from  the  lightning's 
jlumc  ? 

Tl  lis  with  one  exception,  is  the  only 
classic  iii.usion  in  the  whole  prem. 

uut’uor  is  generally  very  suc- 
c^.'isfni  in  personification.  He 
sonietinu's  shows  signal  felicity  in 
the  u:.e  of  an  epithet.  Tijke  for 
instance,  that  appliccl-  to  storm  in 
the  44tlj  page,  wiien  the  object  is 
3nt*c‘:hic.:il,  with  which  he  would 
•  ompare  the  treacherous  repose 
ihar.ct  g.vve  Euvvi.i,. 

Such  thv*  .vpose  that  spreads  o’erna- 
t  ij  •. ’a  form 

When  uh  IuI  pauses  f/iecarecr/V?^‘8torm.** 

Ills  siinjies  arc  ail  of  them  judicious 
and  must  of  them  striking.  Bolder 
collections  of  images  we  seldom 
meet.  The  spectre  of  disease  is 
sketched  with  the  borrowed  pencil 
of  honor, 

**  Remorse,  with  eyes  reverted  oft  to 
trace 

The  conscious  crime,  that  holds  his 
steps  in  chase.” 

Danger  t  “his  glance  the  flash  of  hea¬ 
ven,  his  step  the  storm 
Deceit,  who  wears  a  dagger  and  a 
smile.” 

are  all  figures  daring  and  apt, 

.  There  is  one  passage  beautifully 
natural,  in  which  the  poet  recounts 
among  the  pleasures  of  home  the 
delights  of  absurdity,  and  the  luxury 
of  nonsense.  There  is  a  pleasure  in 
unbending,  Duke  est  dt^ifiere  in 
Scco. 

Who  ranges,  clad  in  steel,  the  haunts 
of  peace  ?  fwise 

Come,  let  us  laugh  at  pedants,  dully- 
Come,truce  with  caution, let  us  solecise! 

This  is  sometliing  new  in  pf-etry 
and  yet  is  perfectly  familiar  with  the 
thoughts  of  every  reader. 


The  beauties  of  this  production 
are  numerous,  and  of  no  common 
class.  I'he  first  episode  of  Edwin 
and  Agnes,  is  the  best.  He  at  first 
thought. 

Love  shone  no  gem,  unless  enchased  in 
gold, 

After  many  fruitless  voyages  he  re¬ 
turns,  “  disclaims  the  chase  of 
riches.” 

“  Love  needs  them  not.  Let  fortunes 
gifts  depart,” 

Himself  suifices  to  a  faithful  heart. 

The  moral  to  this  is  unexception¬ 
able.  But  page  83d,  tha  author 
makes  a  wife  in  phrenzy. 

Grasp  the  steel  tliat  pierced  her  hus¬ 
band’s  side,  [nied: 

And  find  the  death  unpitvlng  foes  de- 
Oh,  guiltless  death,  which  every  staiu 
above, 

Virtue  nfight  praise,  and  Piety  approve. 
This  is  an  unequivocal  commenda¬ 
tion  of  suicide.  The  author  must 
have  read  VVieland,  till  he  become 
a  German  in  morals. 

We  wonder  at  the  introduction 
of  Aad,  for  the  sake  of  invective 
against  the  slave  trade.  The  bard 
thus  follows  Cowper,  ted  tub  lonty 
intervallo. 

The  close  of  this  poem  is  sub- 
lirhe.  The  terrific  grandeur  of  the 
gospel  prediction,  “  the  ehnnentt . 
thali  melt  vjith  fervent  htatf  dots 
indeed  dwindle  in  the  expression, 

“  Earth  shrink  with  heat  *,”  but 
the  next  couplet,  “  Ruin,  grasping- 
stern  the  starry  frame,”  presents  a 
personification  of  genius  bold  and 
daring.  It  would  betray  a  spirit  of 
petty  detraction,  considering  the  me¬ 
rit  of  the  first  line  of  this  couplet,  to 
notice  tb.e  defect  in  the  last. 

The  author  of  tl.is  Poem,  though 
by  no  means  their  equal,  would  not 
disgrace  the  company  of  Rogers 
and  Campbell,  nor  would  “  Home”  ' 
disiionor  the  shelf,  that  bears  the 
Pleasures  of  Memory  and- Pleasures- 
of  Hope.  unoDOLP%us. 
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guag;e  in  the  words  of  another,  is  a 
position  not  less  unfortunate,  than  to 
be  condemned  to  contemplate  a 
^  beautiful  woman,  not  by  turning  our* 

Mr.  Steevens,  in  his  advertise-!  fX®* ‘"’•‘"'‘'■“•‘^‘5' 
nent  to  the  edition  of  the  twenty  h"  fig"'’® 

.lays  of  Shakespeare,  which  ,^ere , 

Hiblished  in  the  life-lime  of  that  *  ,  , 

nmortal  •  poet)  thus  delivers  his  ■  ^  ^  Dante  prefixed  to 

pinion  of  the  publication  of  the  ;  translation  of  his  works  by 

rivate  letters  of  celebrated  authors '  Boyd,  we  Jeam  that  “  eln- 

ifter  their  decease. 

The  benefits  of  the  art  of  printing 
ire  depraved  by  ,the  facility  with 
thich  scandal  may  be  diffused,  and 
Secrets  revealed  ;  and  by  the  tempta¬ 
tion  by  which  traffic  solicits  avarice 
io  betray  the  weakness  of  passion, 

'  find  the  confidence  of  friendship. 

I  cannot  forbear  to  think  these 
^  ^posthumous  publications  injurious 
to  society.  A  man  conscious  of 
literary  reputation  will  grow  in  time 
fifraid  to  write  with  tenderness  to 
'  his  sister,  or  with  fondness  to  his 


elo« 

quence  was  one  «f  the  many  talents 
which  Dante  possessed  in  an  emi¬ 
nent  degree  ;  on  this  account  he  is  * 
said  to  have  been  employed  in  four¬ 
teen  different  embassies  during  the 
course  of  his  life,  and  to  have  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  most  of  them. 

Of  pathetic  and  beautiful  sim¬ 
plicity,  we  have  a  fine  example  in  * 
the  twenty-seventh  Canto  of  Boyd’s 
translation  of  Dante’s  Inferno. 

Sweet  is  the  dialect  of  Arno’s  valel 
Hail,  native  tongue  !  congenial  spirits, 
hail ! 


hild  ;  or  to  remit  on  the  Utiu,  the  shades  below.Remembrance  ’ 

occasion,  or  the  most  pressing  exi-  •  keeps  ♦ 

gence,  the  rigor  of  critical  choice  ;  The  moumfuHmage  of  her  ancient  joys 
'<nd  grammatical  severity.  That 
esteem  which  preserves  his  letters, 

'will  at  last  produce  his  disgrace ; 

■when  that  "which  he  wrote  only  to 
jhis  friend  or  his  daughter,  shall  be 
ilud  open  to  the  public: 


The  modest  Addisoa  was  accused 

thy  a  lady  of  being  dull  and  heavy  in 
conversation.  “  Madam,”  he  re- 
fplied,  with  great  dignity,  “  I  have 
lonly  nine  pence  in  my  pocket — but 
[I  can  draw  for  a  thousand  pounds.” 


Godwin  in  his  life  of  Chaucer, 
?'})t;iking  of  the  necessity  which 
iglv  existed  during  the  reign  of  William 
not  oP  Normandy,  of  speaking  and  wi  it- 
jers  ing  in  French,  thus  elegantly  com- 
raents  on  the  difficulty  of  compos¬ 
ing  ill  a  foreign  language. 

Foc'  a  man  to  communicate  the. 
thoughti  he  has  formed  In  one  Ian- 


still  on  the  sadly  pleasing  task  employs 
Her  settled  tliouglits  and  o’er  the  pic- 
iwe  weeps. 

This  stanza  of  the  fourth  Canto  • 
of  the  same  poem  is  highly  poetical : 

Soon  glimmering  on  the  verge  of  ancient 
night, 

Afar  we  spy’d  a  faint,  deceitful'  light 
Vesting  the  nether  world  in  tudlight 
L^cy  ; 

There  many  a  spirit  fam’d  in  ancient 
time, 

From  many  an  old  and  celebrated  dime. 
The  dinfv  Battalia  form’d  in  deep  array. 

SEVERITY  OF  ADRISON. 

A  certain  author  was  introduced 
by  a  friend  to  Mr.  Addison,  who 
was  desired  to  peruse  and  correct  a 
copy  of  English  verses,  which  were 
then  presented  to  him.  Mr.  Add^ 
son  took  the  verses,  which  he  after- 
\viirds  found  very  stupid  ;  and  ob- 
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serving  that  above  twelve  lines  from 
Homer  were  prefixed  to  them  by 
way  of  mottOf  he  only  erased  tlie 
Greek  lines,  but  did  not  make  any 
amendments  in  the  poem,  and  re¬ 
turned  iu  The  author  seeing  this, 
desired .  his  friend  who  had  intro¬ 
duced  him,  to  enquire  of  Mr.  Addi¬ 
son  the  reason  of  his  doing  it ;  ex¬ 
pecting,  however,  to  hear  that  his 
poem  was  so  t>eautiful,  that  it  had 
no  occasion  for  any  foreign  embell¬ 
ishment.  But  his  fi'ieiKl  putting  the 
question  to  Mr.  Addison,  he  said, 
that  while  the  statues  of  Caligula 
remained  all  of  a  piece,  they  were 
little  regarded  by  the  people  ;  but 
that  when  he  fixed  the  heads  of  gods 
upon\un worthy  shoulders,  he  pro¬ 
faned  them^  and  made  himself  lidic- 
ukHis.  1,  therefore,  says  he,  made 
no  more  conscience  to  separate 
Homer’s  verses  from  this  poem 
than  the  thief  did  who  stole  the  sil¬ 
ver  head  from  the  brazen  body  in 
Westminster  Abbey.*' 


bly  ;  but  indeed.  Sir,  I  tobk  you  for 
a  Saxon.*'  — — 


A  recent  traveller  in  VV'dles 
speaking  of  the  prejudices  which 
are  still  retjuned  by  the  common 
people,  in  order  to  place  their  dis¬ 
like  of  the  intrusion  of  strangers  in 
a  strong  point  of  view,  relates  the 
following  anecdote : 

Lord  Talbot,  during  an  excursion 
on  horseback,  had  parted  from  his 
servant,  and  continued  his  ride  alone 
to  the  banks  of  one  of  the  rivers 
near  Hensol.  He  met  with  a  conn 
tryman,  of  whom  he  inquired, 
whether  the  stream  was  fordable  in 
that  place*  The  rustic  luxided  as¬ 
sent,  in  a  manner,  winch  happened 
not  precisely  to  meet  his  lordship’s 
approbatioi^i,  who  repeated  the  ques 
tion  in  Welch.  The  man,  with 
much  emotion,  exclaimed  “  Oh  no  I 
For  heaven’s  sake,  do  not  attempt 


5t  j  It  IS  very  dangerous.  Come 


with  me  and  I  will  shew  you  the 
lord!  I  beg  your  pardon  most  hum 


THE  CLASSICS. 

By.  the  close  application  which 
Addison  gave,  when  at  college,  to 
the  study  of  the  Greek  and  Roman 
classics,  “  he  caught,**  says  Mr, 
Tickell,  “  their  language  and  man- 
ner,  as  strongly  as  other  young 
people  gain  a  French  accent,  or 


genteel  air.  An  early  acquaintance 
with  the  classics  is  what  may  be 
called  the  good-breeding  of  poetry, 
as  it  gives  a  certain  gracefulness 
which  never  forsakes  a  mind  that 
contracted  it  in  youth,  but  is  seldom 
or  never  hit  by  those  who  would  - 
learn  it  too  late.  There  is  not, 
perhaps,  any  harder  task  than  to 
tame  the  natural  wildness  of  wit, 
and  to  civilise  the  fancy.  The  gen¬ 
erality  of  our  old  English  poets 
al)ound  in  forced  conceits  and  affect¬ 
ed  phrases  ;  and  even  those  who  arc 
said  to  come  the  nearest  to  exact¬ 
ness,  arc  but  too  fond  of  the  un¬ 
natural  beauties,  and  aim  at  some- . 
thing  better  than  perfection.  If 
Mr.  Addison’s  example  and  pre¬ 
cepts  be  the  occasion  that  there  now 
begins  to  be  a  greater  demand  for 
correctness,  we  may  justly  attiibiUe 
it  to  his  being  first  fashioned  by  the 
ancient  models,  and  familiarised  to 
propriety  of  thought  and  chastity  of 
style.” 
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A  Imvct  likened  to  a  Cloekyfrom  Petrarek, 

Dear  Laura,  Via  a  clock— a  clock— you  ! 

cr>',  [why ; 

Yes,  and  for  one  sweet  kiss  Til  tcU  thee 
My  thoughts,  and  often  busy  Fancy  steals 
O’er  all  thy  glouing  beauties,  .are  the 
v)heels  /  [how  well 

This  heart  that  loves — ah  !  could  1  say 
It  loves  its  fair  enclui>^tr  -  ss !  is  the  bell. 
On  which  the  god  of  love,  propitious 
power,  [Ao«r ; 

Strikes  with  Us  dart  each  gay  revolving 
And  thy  Perfection,  that  innamcs  my 
soul. 

Is  the  dear  mainspring,  thftt  directs  the 
whole- 
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gift  KOGER  DE  COVERLY. 

Among  all  the  cliaracters  in  the 
Spectator,  that  of  Sir  Roger  de  Cov- 
eHy  was  the  favoTirite  with  Addison ; 
uhbf^a  little  before  he  laid  down  the 
Spectator  ( foi  eseeing  that  some  one 
niiglit  ratch  up  his  pen  the  moment 
he  had  cpiittcd  it)  said,  to  an  intimate 
friend,  with  an  unusual  w'amith  in 
his  expression — By  heavens,  I’ll 
kill  Sir  Roger,  that  nobody  else 
may  murder  him.”  Accordingly 
the  whole  Spectator,  No.  517,  con¬ 
sists  of  nothing  else  out  an  account 
[  of  the  old  knight^s  death,  and  sonic 
moving  circumstances  that  attend¬ 
ed  it.  - 

Mr,  Addison,  in  his  dedication  of 
the  second  volume  of  the  (luardian, 
addressed  toMr.Bidtcney,hastIieik)l- 
lowing  beautiful  stiuiment— ''•Zeal 
for  the  public  go<>d  is  the  character¬ 
istic  of  a'ihan  of  honor  and  a  gentle¬ 
man,  and  must  take  place  of  plea¬ 
sures,  profits,  and  all  other  private 
gratifications  ;  whosoever  wants 
these  motives,  is  an  open  enemy, 
or  an  inglorious  neuter  to  mankind, 
in  proportion  to  the  misapplied  ad¬ 
vantages  w  ith  wliicii  nature  and  for¬ 
tune  have  blessed  him.” 


FASHIO.V  AND  TASTE.  j 

As  these  contending,  and  aUnost 
j  qually  acknowledged,  powers  arc 
frequently  consulted  by  the  fairest 
Votaries  of  vanity  and  pleasure,  I 
shall,  for  the  instruction  of  the  love¬ 
ly  and  rational  part  of  the  attractive 

fex,  endeavour  to  describe  their  dif- 
crent  attributes. 

Fashion  is  the  offspring  of  ca¬ 
price,  and  of  a  fantastic  appearance*. 
Its  nurse  w’as  the  camelion  ;  air- 
jourished, and  perpetually  changing, 
^’herished  into  strength,  it  sought 
busy  scenes  of  -gallantry  and 
J*ncy,  Its  fiist  rt^sling  place  was 
tQlldst  the  ialse  riiTglets  of  a  Gallic  I 


coquet.  For  a  time  it  presided  a- 
mong  the  Athenian  women,  laugh¬ 
ing  philosophy  to  scorn.  Some- . 
times  it  visited*  the  temples  of  Ro¬ 
man  gallantry,  while  Roman  hardi¬ 
hood  bow  ed  before  its  altar.  It  has 
been  known  to  rule  the  destiny  of 
Gallic  monarchs  ;  to  revel  in  the 
huge  i*«fF  and  stiffened  deformity 
of  the  vain  English  Elizabeth  ;  and 
it  even  stamped  the  passport  to 
preferment,  during  the  reign  of  the 
second  Charles,  in  the  then  licen¬ 
tious  court  of  Britain  ! 

Fashion  patronised  the  savage 
Hottentots  in  their  disgusting  deco¬ 
rations;  cramped  the  fine  feet  of 
the  Chinese ;  and  revelled  in  the 
shadow  of  their  half-closed  eye-lids. 
Fashion  commended  the  prim  co¬ 
quets  of  Vandyke,  and  the  volup¬ 
tuous  forms,  \he  languishing  eyes 
of  the  cam'aa-breathin^  aenauaUat^ 
Sir  Peter  Lelcy.  Fashion  is  deck¬ 
ed  with  flowers,  feathers,  tinsels, 
jewels,  beads,  and  all  the  gtirish 
profusion  of  degencniled  fancy.  It 
makes  idiots  of  its  votaiies ,  and 
yet  we  sometimes  see  the  wisest*' 
governed  by  its  influence. 

Too  often  w'e  sacrifice  to  the  va-- 
rying  goddess  of  fashion,  our  com¬ 
forts  in  this  life,  and  oitr  hopes  here¬ 
after.  We  read  books  which  it  is 
the  faahion  to  admire,  not  those 
which  would  improve  our  hearts: 
We  run  from  one  idle  amusement 
to  another,  from  an  opera  to  a  pup¬ 
pet  show,  because  it  is  the  fashion. 
We  visit  women  that  we  ought  to 
despise,  and  allow  men  to  visit  us^ 
that  prudence  bids  us  shun,  because 
every  body  does  so,  and  it  is  tlie  ^ 
faahkn  !  We  marry  persons  that  wc 
neither  love  nor  esteeni>  becaust 
they  are  fashionable  ! 

Taste  is  a  mild,  a  beauteous  fe-. 
male,  of  Grecian  extraction,  simply 
but  elegantly  adorned*  Her  brows 
arc  orowneef  with  8^  profusiem  q£. 
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Heaven's  gifts  ;  and  her  flight  never 
extends  beyond  the  boundaries  of 
nature.  It  was  originally  her  office 
to  fold  the  drapery  of  her  native 
vestments,  and  to  braid  the  glossy 
tresses  of  Circassian  virgins ;  she 
presided  over  the  poetry  of  Sappho ; 
she  assisted  in  the  sculpture  of  the 
Medicean  Venus  ;  gave  lire  warm 
glow  to  the  pencil  of  Claude  de  Lor¬ 
raine  ;  grouped  the  figures  of  a  Mi¬ 
chael  Angelo  ;  and  blended  the  col¬ 
ours  which  immortalijxid  the  breath¬ 
ing  pencil  of  Titian.  It  was  hers 
to  illumine  the  mind  of  the  British 
Reynolds  ;  as  it  will  be  her  office 
to  consecrate  his  memory.  Taste, 
though  deprived  of  the  power  she 
once  held  over  the  minds  of  enlight¬ 
ened  morals,  still  asserts  her  empire 
in  the  thoughts  and  manners  of  the 
discriminating  few. 


VARIETIES,  LITERARY  AND  PHILO¬ 
SOPHICAL. 

JExtracted  from  the  Monthly  Magazine 
for  fitne,  1806. 

Sir  George  Staunton,  having  trans¬ 
lated  into  the  Chinese  language  a  Trea¬ 
tise  on  the  Vaccine  liioliulation,  (tlic 
first  Englisli  work  that  ever  was  pub¬ 
lished  in  China,)  a  general  inoculation 
for  the  Cow-pox  lias  taken  place  in  the 
populous  city  of  Canton.  So  far  have 
this  jealous  people  got  the  better  of 


uniform  volumes,  will  be  shortly  pub- 
lishcd. 

A  complete  skeleton  of  an  elephant 
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PSALM . 39. 

Written  in  Sichieee. 
take  to  all  ray  actions  heed, 
jhat  from  my  ton^ie  no  sin  proceed  ; 

L  bridle  shall  my  mouth  command, 
i'liUc  wicked  men  before  me  stand, 
[with  silence  dumb,  I  held  my  peace, 
nd  did  from  words  of  f^tKxlness  cease  ; 
t  this  afforded  no  relief, 
bstraint  but  added  to  my  ^ief. 

[While  I  thus  mus’d  the  kindling  fire, 

.  jtirnt  out  and  bade  my  tho’ts  aspire  : 
let  me  know  my  latter  end, 
sorrows  that  on  life  attend. 

,  nie  the  frailty  of  mankind, 
orte  icng^  of  days  to  me  assign’d  ; 

Btiiold  an  hand*breadth,  or  a  span. 

Ri*)’!  Measures  the  fleeting  days  of  man  ! 

Cri.  ]g  competition  sat  with  thee 
vork  Itr  age  at  best  is  vanity  ! 

,  and  walkcth  in  a  vain  parade, 
blest  pfo  gladness  can  his  soul  pervade, 
ever  But  sorrow  and  inquietude, 
ry.  4^d  worldly  cares  themselves  intrude, 
roe’s  Be  heaps  up  wealth,  in  vain  distrest, 

‘  Leo  Bor  knows  by  whom  ’twill  be  posse st. 
jiglitBThftt  wait  I  for,  my  God,  my  friend, 
pub.  3i  thee  alone  my  hopes  depend. 

Guide  me  by  thy  unerring  niles, 
ihant  ^  scorn  of  fools  ; 

;ho\v  ^  ^  dumb — each  word  had  rest, 

L-isan  my  God,  ’twas  thy  behest, 

ifirms  Remove  away  thy  chast’ning  stroke  ; 
an  consumed  by  thy  yoke, 
j  fcen  thou  (in  thy  almighty  plan) 

,  *^^^sin  corrects  the  sons  of  man  ; 

eat  by  moths  decay, 

rc,  oij, 

beauty  does  consume  away, 

»  or)  j^y  pray’rs, 

[ferhold  thy  peace  at  all  my  tears  ; 

IS  ric  ^  Q  Lord  !  but  sojourn  here, 
k  granger,  as  my  fathers  were, 
|Omcr,lttare  me  by  thy  mighty  pow!r, 
r,  huasM  lengthen  out  the  destin’d  hour, 
sun,^  I  n^ay  gather  strength  before 
if  hence,  and  be  no  more. 

POLLXO. 

is  di. 
crent  ^ 

three  Emerald, 

the  girl,  whom  we  love. 

Brs  ofw  lovely  is  beauty,  with  virtue 
,,  arc  adorn’d  ; 

T  the  ir  melodiously  iw’eet,  is  the  not^  of 
the  dov’e  i 


Yet  far  more  deUghtIng,  and  more  to 
be  prized. 

Is  the  look  with  a  smile,  of  the  giii 
whom  we  love. 

When  fortune  is  smiling,  and  friends 
are  caressing. 

And  heaven  bestowing  each  joy  w’c  ap¬ 
prove  ;  [wanting. 

Yet  all  is  hut  vain,  and  true  pleasure  is 

If  depriv’d  of  the  smile,  of  the  girl 
whom  we  love. 

How  pleasing,  how  charming,  is  honor 
and  glory. 

How  proud  is  each  one,  when  the  world 
does  approve  ; 

Yet  all  is  deluding,  and  ends  like  a  story. 

Unless  we  are  blest  with  the  girl,  whom 
we  love. 

How  charming  the  mom  when  the 
Spring  is  return’d,  ? 

When  listening  to  the  sweet  voice  from 
the  grove ; 

Yet  far  more  enchanting,  and  more  to 
be  prized. 

Is  a  tender  return,  from  the  prl  whom 
we  love. 

How  pleasing  a  w^alk,  in  a  moon-shlning 
evening. 

By  the  side  of  a  brOok,  in  a  flne  shady 
grove ; 

Yet  all  these  enjoyments  are  scarce 
worth  possessing. 

Unless  we  are  blest,  w  itli  tlie  girl  whom 
we  love. 

The  w’orld  may  approve  us ;  and  friends 
be  cares^g. 

And  pleasure  iffliy  flow  like  the  shower 
from  above  ; 

Yet  willingly  still  would  w’C  part  with* 
each  blessing. 

For  a  tender  return  from  the  girl  whom 
we  love.  ORVILLE. 

Randolph^  September,  1806. 


The  follcnaing  little  poem  i*  said  to  have 
been  a  favourite  song  vcith  King  Charles 
II . . Percy. 

death’s  final  conquest. 

The  glories  of  our  blood  and  state 
Arc  shadows,  not  substantial  things  ; 
There  is  no  armor  against  fate  : 

Death  lays  his  icy  hands.oii  kings : 
Sceptre  and  crown  ^ 

Must  tumble  dow  n,' 
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'And  in  the  dust  be  equal  made 
With  tlie  poor  crooked  scytlie  and  spade. 

Some  men  M’ith  swords  my  reap  the  field, 
And  plant  fresh-  laurels  where  they  kill ; 
But  their  stron  j^  ncn  cs  at  last  must  yield 
They  tame  but  one  another  still. 

Early  or  late 
They  stoop  to  fate, 

And  must  j^ivc  up  their  murmuring- 
breath. 

When  tliey  pale  captives  creep  to  death- 

The  garlands  wither  on  your  brow. 
Then  boast  no  more  your  mighty  deeds, 
Upon  death’s  purple  altar  now 
See  where  the  victor  victim  bleeds  ; 

All  heads  must^come 
To  the  cold  tomb. 

Only  the  actions  of  the  just 
Suifill  sweet  and  blossom  in  the  dust. 


•LINES 

to  the  memory  of  the  celebrated 
MUNGO  PARK, 

Occasioned  by  reading  an  account  of  his 

being  murdered  at  Sego^  the  capital 
of  Ba'tnbarra.  * 

Nicer!  thy  source,  what  foot  shall 
now  explore, 

What  trav’Uer  trace  the  windings  of  thy 
shore. 

Who,  Afric  != tread  thy  deserts,  to  relate 

Thy  hidden  wonders  and  barbaric  estate  ; 

Or  reap  thy  spoil  of  geographiedore, 

Since  Park  andEnterprize  are  now  no 
’more ! 

Too  daring  soul !  that  wouldst  again 
review 

Thy  perils  past,  thy  perils  past  renew'  ; 

Cold  are  thy  limbs,  on  Sego’s  faithless 
sands. 

Prey  to  Bambarra’s  persecuting  hands ; 

But  Virtue,  Science  shall  thy  loss  de¬ 
plore. 

Till  Fame  expires,  and  mem’ry  w  akes  no 
more  ! 

In  future  times,  when  Learning’s  gc- 
•  nial  ray  • 

Sh;dl spread  o’er  Afric’s  sons  her  men- 

*  tal  day. 

Some  native  bard,  oh !  Park,  tliy  fate 
shall  moan. 

Collect. tliy  bones,  and  thus  inscribe  thy 
stone  : — 

‘*Bambarrans  !  weep ;  your  guilty  wrath 
deplore. 

Here  sleeps  tlie  sage  your  causeless 
fury  tore.*' 


And  long  the  sad  historic  page  shall  tel 
Where  rest  thy  ashes,  how  thy  viruicj 
fell  ; 

While  giddy  youth,  grey  age  devoid  r  j 
sleep 

And  lusty  manhood,  as  they  read  sh; 
weep, 

Recount  thy  suff’rings  and  their  loss  cl»j 
plore. 

That  Park  and  Enterprize  can  be 
more.  meonidk^. 

Balance. 


However  frequently  the  following  line 
may  have  met  the  eye  of  the  rcadej 
we  arc  confident  a  repcrusal  will  af) 
ford  pleasure. 

Dear  is  mv  little  native  vale. 

The  ring-dove  builds  and  warbles  there] 
Close  by  my  cot  she  tells  her  tale 
To  every  passing  village  fair. 

The  squirrel  leaps  from  tree  to  tree, 
And  shells  his  nuts  at  liberty. 

In  orange  groves  and  myrtle  bow’rs, 
That  breathe  a  gale  of  fragrance  rour.: 
I  charm  the  fairy-footed  hours 
With  my  l(»v*d  lute’s  romantic  sound  j 
Or  crowns  of  living  laurel  weave 
For  those  who  win  the  race  at  eve. 

The  shepherd’s  horn  break  of  day, 
The  ballet  danc’d  in  twilight  glade  ; 
The  canzonet  and  roundelay 
Sung  in  the  silent  greenwood  shade. 
These  simple  joys,. that  never  fail, 
Shall  bind  me  to  my  pativc  vale. 


EPIGRAMS. 

All  they  whom  life  oppress,  and  tl 
bequeath 

Their  goods'to  pious  uses  at  their  dcat 
Are  liko  those  drunkards,  who,  wL 
laid  asleep,  [k 

Disgorge  tlie  liquor  w  hich  they  ciu^'^ 


Imitation  of  Spencer. 

When  .1  was  yoiuig,  and  w’anted  wit. 
Love  thus  contrived  himself  to  plea 
He  bade  me  for  his  mother  get, 
Some  honey  from  a  hive  of  bees. 
And  when  he  found  my  heart  v  3 
stung,  [your.: 

He  smiling  cried,  ‘  alas  !  youl 
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